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ES 
REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 
ROBERT HALL. 

War may be considered in two views, as it af- 
fects the happiness, and as it affects the virtue of | 
mankind ; as a source of misery, and as a source 
of erimes. 

Though we must all die, as the woman of Tekoa 
said, and are as water spilt upon the ground which | 
cannot be gathered up, yet it is impossible for a 
humane mind to contemplate the rapid extinction 
of innumerable lives without concern. To perish 
in a moment, to be hurried instantaneously with- 
out preparation and without warning, into the pre- 
scenc of the Supreme Judge, has something in it} 
inexpressibly awful and affecting. Since the com- 
mencement of these hostilities, it may be reason- 
ably conjectured, that not less than half a million 
of our fellow-creatures have fallen a sacrifice. 
Half a million of beings, sharers of the same 
nature, warmed with the same hopes, and as fondly 
attached to life as ourselves, have been prema- 
turely swept into the grave; each of whose deaths 





has pierced the heart of a wife, a parent, a brother, 
ora sister. How many of these scenes of com- 
plicated distress have occurred since the com- 
mencement of hostilities is known only to Om- 
niscience : that they are innumerable cannot admit 
of a doubt. In some parts of Europe, perhaps, 
there is scarcely a family exempt. 

Though the whole race of man is doomed to 
dissolution, and we are all hastening to our long 
home ; yet, at each successive moment, life and/| 
death seem to divide betwixt them the dominion 
of mankind, and life to have the largest share. 
It is otherwise in war: death reigns there with- 
out arival, and without control. War is the work, 
the element, or rather the sport and triumph, of 
death, who glories not only in the extent of his 
conquest, but in the richness of his spoil. In the 
other methods of attack, in the other forms which | 
death assumes, the feeble and the aged, who at 
the best can live but a short time, are usually the 
Victims ; here it is the vigorous and the strong. 
It is remarked by an ancient historian, that in 
peace children bury their parents, in war parents 
bury their children: nor is the difference small. 
Children lament their parents, sincerely indeed, 
but with that moderate and tranquil sorrow, which 
it is natural for those to feel who are conscious of 
retaining many tender ties, many animating pros- 
pects. Parents mourn for their children with the 
bitterness of despair; the aged parent, the widow- 
ed mother, loses, when she is deprived of her 
children, every thing but the capacity of suffering ; 
the heart, withered and desolate, admits no other 
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object, cherishes no other hope. Jt is Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be com- 
Sorted, because they are not. 

But to confine our attention to the number of 
the slain would give us a very inadequate idea of 
the ravages of the sword. The lot of those who 
perish instantaneously, may be considered, apart 
from religious prospects, comparatively happy, 
since they are exempt from those lingering diseases 


‘and slow torments to which others are liable. 


We cannot see an individual expire, though a 
stranger or an enemy, without being sensibly 
moved, and prompted by compassion to lend him 
every assistance in our power. Every trace of 
resentment vanishes in a moment: every other 
emotion gives way to pity and terror. In these 
last extremities, we remember nothing but the 
respect and tenderness due to our common nature. 
What a scene, then, must a field of battle present, 
where thousands are left without assistance, 
and without pity, with their wounds exposed to 
the piercing air, while the blood freezing as it 
flows, binds them to the earth, amidst the tramp- 
ling of horses, and the insults of an enraged foe! 
If they are spared by the humanity of the enemy, 
and carried from the field, it is but a prolongation 
of the torment. Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, 
often to a remote distance, through roads almost 
impassable, they are lodged in ill-prepared recept- 
acles for the wounded and the sick, where the 
variety of the distress baffles all the efforts of 
humanity and skill, and renders it impossible to 
give to each the attention he demands. Far from 
their native home, no tender assiduities of friend- 
ship, no well-known voice, no wife, or mother, or 
sister, is near, to sooth their sorrows, relieve their 
thirst, or close their eyes in death. Unhappy 
men! and must you be swept into the grave un- 
noticed and unnumbered, and no friendly tear be 
shed for your sufferings, or mingled with your 
dust ? 

We must remember, however, that as a very 
small proportion of a military life is spent in ac- 
tual combat, so it is a very small part of its mis- 
eries which must be ascribed to this source. 
More are consumed by the rust of inactivity than 
by the edge of the sword; confined to a scanty or 
unwholesome diet, exposed in sickly climates, 
harassed with tiresome marches and perpetual 
alarms, their life is a continual scene of hardships 
and dangers. They grow familiar with hunger, 
cold, and watchfulness. Crowded into hospitals 
and prisons, contagion spreads among their ranks, 
till the ravages of disease exceed those of the 
enemy. 

We have hitherto only adverted to the suffer- 
ings of those who are engaged in the profession of 
arms, without taking into our account the situa- 
ation of the countries which are the scene of hos- 
tilities. How dreadful to hold every thing at the 
mercy of an enemy, and to receive life itself as a 
boon dependent on the sword. How boundless 
the fears which such a situation must inspire, 
where the issues of life and death are determined 
by no known laws, principles, or customs, and no 
conception can be formed of our destiny except 
as far as it is dimly deciphered in characters of 
blood, in the dictates of revenge, and the ca- 
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prices of power. Conceive, but for a moment, the 
consternation which the approach of an invading 
army would impress on the peaceful villages in 
this neighborhood. When you have placed your- 
self for an instant in that situation, you will learn 
to sympathize with those unhappy countries which 
have sustained the ravages of arms. But how is 
it possible to give you an idea of these horrors ? 
Here you behold rich harvests, the bounty of 
heaven and the reward of industry, consumed in 
a moment, or trampled under foot, while famine 
and pestilence follow the steps of desolation. 
There the cottages of peasants given up to the 
flames, mothers expiring through fear, not for 
themselves but their infants; the inhabitants fly- 
ing with their helpless babes in all directions, 
miserable fugitives on their native soil. In 
another part you witness opulent cities taken by 
storm; the streets avhere no sounds were heard 
but those of peaceful industry, filled on a sudden 
with slaughter and blood, resounding with the 
cries of the pursuing and the pursued ; the palaces 
of nobles demolished, the houses of the rich pil- 
laged, the chastity of virgins and of matrons vio- 
lated, and every age, sex, and rank, mingled in 
promiscuous massacre and ruin. 

If we consider the maxims of war which pre- 
vailed in the ancient world, and which still pre- 
vail in many barbarous nations, we perceive that 
those who survive the fury of battle and the inso- 
lence of victory, were only reserved for more du- 
rable calamities; swept into hopeless captivity, 
exposed in markets, or plunged in mines, with the 
melancholy distinction bestowed on princes and 
warriors, after appearing in the triumphal proces- 
sion of the conquerer, of being conducted to instant 
death. The contemplation of such scenes as these 
forces on us this awful reflection, that neither the 
fury of wild beasts, the concussions of the earth, 
nor the violence of tempests, are to be compared 
to the ravages of arms; and that nature in her 
utmost extent, or, more properly, divine justice in 
its utmost severity, has supplied no enemy to man 
so terrible as man. 

Still, however, it would be happy for mankind 
if the effects of national hostility terminated here ; 
but the fact is, that they who are farthest rethov- 
ed from its immediate desolations share largely in 
the calamity. They are drained of the most pre- 
cious part of their population, their youth, to re- 
pair the waste made by the sword. They are 
drained of their wealth, by the prodigious expense 
incurred in the equipmeat of fleets, and the sub- 
sistence of armies in remote parts. The accumu- 
lation of debt and taxes diminishes the public 
strength, and depresses private industry. Aan 
augmentation in the price of the necessaries of 
life, inconvenient to all classes, falls with peculiar 
weight on the labouring poor, who must carry their 
industry to market every day, and therefore can- 
not wait for that advance of price which gradually 
attaches to every other article. Of all people, the 
poor are, on this account, the greatest sufferers by 
war, and have the most reason to rejoice in the 
restoration of peace. 

(To be concluded.) 


A great trust requireth great care, 
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The Leper in the Middle Ages. 

There are but few of the passages in our Lord’s 
ministry which present, in a more striking light, 
the compassionate spirit with which he laboured 
for the alleviation of man’s bodily and spiritual 
aliments, than his cure of the leper, as recorded 
in the eighth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. When 
he descended from the mount, on which he had 
been delivering the longest, and perhaps the most 
important of all the discourses addressed to his 
followers, a multitude, we are informed, followed 


him. Amidst the gathering throng, one form, of 


more than usual ghastliness, is seen approaching. 
His face is covered with scales, his body is wasted 
and decayed. As he advances, we may almost 
imagine that we see the crowding spectators retire, 
afraid of contagion. The Saviour, however, does 
not withdraw. Scarcely has the unhappy sufferer 
cast himself on the ground in supplication, and 
the words, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean,” escaped his lips, than the gracious re- 
ply goes forth—“ I will; be thou clean,” and im- 
mediately health blooms on the check and mantles 
in the veins of the leper. 

In England, and indeed throughout Europe, the 
associations connected with the above and other 
displays of Christ’s power in cleansing leprosy, are 
of a vague and general character, the disease being 
one with which we have now ho familiar acquaint- 
ance. In the pages of a French periodical, how- 
ever, which lies before us, we are reminded that 
this was not always the case. During the middle 
ages, and more particularly at the time of the cru- 
sades, this fearful disorder was imported from the 
east, and proved in France a fertile source of ter- 
ror to the inhabitants. Selecting its victims from 
all classes of the population, it spared neither peer 
nor peasant :—monarchs themselves even fell vic- 
tims to it. Establishments had to be opened for 
the reception of leprous members of royal fami- 
lies; and one existed in Dauphiny expressly for 
the use of persons of noble birth. An institu- 
tion of somewhat the same kind was erected at one 
time in London, on the site, it is believed, or near- 
ly so, of the modern palace of St. James. 

According to Matthew Paris, a chronicler of 
the middle ages, there existed in Europe, during 
the thirteenth century, nearly twenty thousand 
leper-houses and lazarettos, for the reception of 
those who were afflicted with this dreadful disorder. 
In France alone, according to a statement in the 
will of King Louis the Young, the number of these 
receptacles reached at one time to two thousand. 
On the dominions of a feudal lord at Aisne, there 
were ten establishments of this nature, supported 
by the contributions of families, each of whom had 
some members immured within their walls. These 
calculations give us an affecting picture of the 
desolations which this dire malady must have in- 
flicted on many a household. 

The superstition of the period, added by its 
gloomy ceremonies, to the terror which the ap- 
proach of this dreaded disorder inspired. When 
an individual had been pronounced in a state of 
contagion, he was led to a neighbouring church, 
where the service for the dead was performed over 
him. He was than conducted to the leper-house, 
to be consigned to a living tomb. Arrived at the 
gates of this gloomy mansion, he was stripped of 
the dress which he had hitherto worn, and arrayed 
in a funeral garb. He was warned to bid farewell 
to the world, and exhorted to look beyond its 
chequered scenes, to the bliss which awaited the 
faithful in heaven, where no leprosy, no impurity, 
no tears, no pain, no separation could find access, 
The exhortation ended by a staff being placed in 
his hands, with which he was to ward off any from 
cuming in contact with his person. The gates 








then received their inmate, and another victim was 
consigned to a living sepulchre. 
Sometimes it happened that natural affection 


igained the mastery over the fear of contagion, 


and the sweets of social life. Dreadful as was the 
prospect of perpetual immurement within the pre- 


\cincts of a lazaretto, surrounded by all that was 


loathsome, such a fate was occasionally preferred 
by a fond wife to separation from a beloved hus- 
band. An instance of this kind is recorded as 
having once occurred at the town of Tours. In 
the month of May 1329, a young man, afflicted 
by the leprosy, had had the ceremonies we have 
referred to performed over him. The priest had 
recited the accustomed formulary, prohibiting him 
from walking about, unless attired in the lazar’s 
garment—forbidding him to place his naked foot 
on the ground, to mix in the assembly of men, to 
enter crowded streets or churches, or to wash him- 
self in the waters of any fountain or river. In 
another moment the gates of the lazar-house were 
about to close upon an exile from the sweets of 
social life. At that instant, however, the wife of 
the leper stepped forward, and refused to leave her 
husband. “If I quit him,” she said, “ who will 
love him? who will help to console him? Do 
you say I will myself become a leper? God, if it 
be his will, can preserve me. Did he not cure 
Job and Naaman ?—and may he not, in answer to 
my prayers, restore my husband to health? Be 
the issue what it may, however, I will not abandon 
him, without whom the world would be to me a 
desert.”” Many such scenes, doubtless, occurred. 
They will bring, perhaps, to the reader’s recollec- 
tion the touching incident of the self-denying Mo- 
ravian missionaries, who, under circumstances of 
a somewhat analogous character, entered the lazar- 
houses in Africa, and devoted themselves, out of 
love to the souls of its unbappy inmates, to a per- 
petual estrangement from all the comforts of social 
existence. : 

The lepers in France, however, did not always 
inspire sympathy. It is a characteristic of the 
natural heart, that while unsoftened by the gospel, 
it is apt, in seasons of wide-spread calamity, to be- 
come steeled to the miseries of others from selfish 
anxicty for its own safety. The alarming spread 
of leprosy in France awoke at one time the super- 
stitious fears of the multitude, and led to excesses 
of a deplorable character. In the reign of Philip 
V., a rumor spread among the lower orders, that 
the lepers had entered into a conspiracy to infect 
others with their dreaded disorder, by polluting 
the public wells and fountains. These reports 
were greedily believed ; and the credulous monarch 
countenanced them, by issuing an ordinance to the 
judges to exercise summary vengeance on all lepers 
whom they suspected of such practices. Several 
of these unhappy objects, although persons of dis- 
tinction, were put to the torture, and burned over 
a slow fire at Parthenay. In other parts of the 
country a large multitude perished in the flames, 
kindled by the groundless alarms of an ignorant 
populace. 

After the fourteenth century the number of 
lepers in France grrdually diminished. ‘The mas- 
sacres to which we have adverted greatly thinned 
their ranks. As the jntercourse with the Kast, 
occasioned by the crusades, ceased, fresh sources 
of contagion were avoided. The advancing civi- 
lization of the times also, greater attention to food, 
and above all, the more extended use of linen as 
an article of clothing, arrested, and under the good 
providence of God, finally extirpated the disorder. 
The gloomy remains of old lazar-houses, in several 
parts of the country, still, however, recall to memo- 
ry the existence-of this once formidable disease, 
and serve as a tide-post to mark the advances in 


social comfort with which our own age has been 
favoured, and the corresponding obligations im. 
posed upon us, of gratitude to God for his distin. 
guishing and undeserved mercies: ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, bless 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
Psalm ciii. 1, 2. 


his holy name. 
forget not all his benefits.” 


xscaneinitiiane lis 
Epistle of George Fox. 

“Dear Friends and Brethren,x—Whom the 
Lord hath called and chosen in Christ Jesus, your 
life and salvation, in‘ whom ye have all rest and 
peace with God; the Lord God by his mighty 
power, which is over all, hath preserved and su 
ported you to this day, to be a peculiar, holy 
people to himself, so that by his eternal spirit and 
power, ye might be all kept out of the world; for 
in the world is trouble. And now, in this great 
day of the Lord God Almighty, he is shaking the 
heavens and the earth of outward professions, 
their elements are in a heat, their sun and their 
moon are darkened, the stars falling, and the 
mountains and hills shaking and tottering, as it 
was among the Jews in the day of Christ’s appear. 
ing. Therefore, dear Friends and brethren, dwell 
in the Seed, Christ Jesus, the Rock and founda- 
tion that cannot be shaken; that ye may see with 
the light and Spirit of Christ, that ye are as fixed 
stars in the firmament of God’s power; and in 
this his power and light, you will see over all the 
wandering stars, the clouds without water, and 
trees without fruit. That which may be shaken, 
will be shaken ; as will all they that are wandered 
from the firmament of God’s power. 

“Dear Friends and Brethren, you that are 
redeemed from the death and fall of Adam, by 
Christ the second Adam, in Him ye have life, rest 
and peace; for Christ saith, ‘In me ye shall have 
peace; but in the world trouble.’ And the 
apostle saith, ‘They that believe, are entered into 
their rest,’ namely Christ, who hath overcome the 
world, who bruiseth the serpent’s head, destroys 
the devil and his works, and fulfils the types, 
figures and shadows of the Old Testament and the 
prophets; in whom the promises are yea and 
amen; who is the first and the last, the beginning 
and the ending—the Eternal Rest. So keep and 
walk in Christ, your rest, every one that have re- 
ceived him. 

“And now, dear Friends and Brethren, what 
ever bustlings and trouble, tumults and outrages, 
quarrels and strife, arise in the world, keep out 
of them all; concern not yourselves with them; 
but keep in the Lord’s power and peaceable truth; 
that is over all such things; in which power ye 
seek the peace and good of all men. Live in the 
love which God hath shed abroad in your hearts 
through Christ Jesus; in which nothing is able 
to separate you from God and Christ, neither out- 
ward sufferings, persecutions, nor any outward 
thing, that is below and without; nor to hinder 
or break your heavenly fellowship in the light, 
gospel, and Spirit of Christ, nor your holy com- 
munion in the Holy Ghost, that proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, and which leads you into 
all truth. In this Holy Ghost, in which is your 
holy communion, that proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, you have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, and one with another. This is it 
which links and joins Christ’s church or body 
together, to Him the heavenly and spiritual head, 
and in unity in his Spirit, which is the bond of 
peace, to all his church, and living members, ia 
whom they have eternal rest and peace in Christ, 
and with God everlasting, who is to be blessed 
and praised forever. Amen. 

“ Dear Friends, forsake not the assembling of 

|yourselves together, who are gathered in the namé 
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of Jesus, who is your Prophet, whom God hath 
raised up in the ee Testament, to be heard in 
all things; who opens to you, and no man can 
shut; and shuts, and no man can open; who is 
your Priest, made higher than the heavens by the 
power of an endless life, by whom you are made a 
royal priesthood to offer up to God spiritual sacri- 
fice; who is the Bishop of your souls to oversee 
you, that ye do not go astray from God ; who is 
the good Shepherd, that hath laid down his life 
for his sheep; and they hear his voice, and fol- 
low him, and he gives them eternal life. 

“And now, dear Friends and Brethren, abide 
in Christ, the vine, that ye may bring forth fruit 
to the glory of God. And as every one hath re- 
ceived Christ, walk in Him, who is not of the 
world, that lies in wickedness; so that ye may 
be preserved out of the vain fashions and customs 
of the world, which satisfy the lust of the eye, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, which are 
not of the Father, but of the world that passes away. 
Whoever joins to that, which is not of the Father, 
or encourages it, draws the mind from God the 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
let Christ rule in your hearts that your minds, 
souls and spirits may be kept out of the vanities 
of the world, in their words, ways, and actions, 
that ye may be a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, serving the Lord through Jesus Christ, to 
the praise and glory of God; that by the Word of 
his grace, your words may be gracious, and in 
your lives and conversations ye may show forth 
righteousness, holiness, and godliness; that so, 
God Almighty may be glorified in you all, and 
through you all, who is above all, blessed and 
praised forever. Amen. an 

London, the 11th of the Fourth month, 1685. 


French Gelatine.—How to get a pennyworth 
of beauty out of old bones and bits of skin, 
says Dickens, in his Household Words, is a problem 
which the French gelatine makers have solved 
very prettily. Does the reader remember some 
gorgeous sheets of coloured gelatine in the French 


department of the great exbibition? We owe 
them to the slaughter-houses of Paris. Those 
establishments, are so well organized and conduct- 
ed, that all the refuse is carefully preserved, to be 
applied to any purpose for which it may be deemed 
fitting. Very pure gelatine is made from the 
waste fragments of skin, bone, tendon, ligament, 
and gelatine tissue of the animals slaughtered in 
the Parisian abattoirs; and thin sheets of this 
gelatine are made to receive very rich and beau- 
tiful colours. As a gelatinous liquid, when melt- 
ed, it is used in the dressing of woven stuffs and 
in the clarification of wine, and as a solid it is cut 
into threads for the ornamental uses of the con- 
fectioner, or made into thin, white, and transpa- 
rent sheets of papier glace for copying drawings, 
or applied in the making of artificial flowers, or 
used as a substitute for paper on which gold print- 
ing may be executed. In good sooth, when an ox 
has given us our beef, and our leather, and our 
tallow, his career of usefulness is by no means 
ended ; we can get a penny out of him as long as 
there is a scrap of his substance above ground. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

_ “Religion, it is acknowledged, brings its pains ; 
Just because it comes from heaven to maintain a 
deadly conflict in the soul, with principles and 
dispositions which are rebellious against heaven, 
and destructive to the soul itself. Nothing can 
be more thoughtless or unknowing than the strain 
in which some have indulged in the recommenda- 
tion of it, as if it were all felicity and enjoyment. 

“It is better that you should sce the whole 





truth, and clearly understand that the agent which, 
in a capacity like that of a tutelary priest, takes in 
charge a perverted, sinful, tempted being, to be 
humbled and reclaimed, taught many mortifying 
lessons, disciplined through a series of many cor- 
rections, reproved, restrained, and incited, and 
thus conducted onward, in advancing preparation 
for the happiness of another world, must be the 
inflicter of many pains during the progress of this 
beneficent guardianship.”—Foster’s Address to 
the Young. 
anesessidiiaiinnin 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Wonders of the Deep. 

Very few persons, even amongst those who de- 
light in studying other branches of natural history, 
are at all acquainted with the wonders of the deep; 
and yet the various phenomena and the inhabi- 
tants of the watery world are not only quite as 
well worthy our investigation as those of the dry 
land, but being less familiar, from coming under 
our personal observation less frequently, they pre- 
sent far greater novelty, and their variety is inex- 
haustible. 

A sea voyage affords an excellent opportunity 
for the prosecution of this interesting but neglected 
study; we need not be afraid of exhausting it. 
More than three-fifths of the surface of our globe 
are covered by the ocean, and day after day we 
may turn over a fresh page of nature's open volume, 
and find our interest in the subject “ never-ending, 
still beginning.” 

Fishes, or, as they have been fancifully called, 
“the birds of the sea,” occupy an important place 
in the animal kingdom. Their classification is 
simple; they are distinguished from other verte- 
brated animals by their mode of respiration ; they 
have gills instead of lungs, and they are distinguish- 
ed from the crustacea by having no back-bone. 

I have heard a story of a person, who, studying 
the natural history of fishes, wrote to a friend, 
asking him to collect specimens for him. ‘TI shall 
be delighted to do so,” was the reply, “and will 
send you all I can catch, from a whale toa shrimp.” 
A very slight acquaintance with the subject would 
have shown him that neither of these are fish ; and 
a little knowledge would not, in this case, have 
been so “ dangerous a thing” as it is sometimes sup- 
posed by the idle and ignorant. 

The contrast and analogy between fishes and the 
aérial tribes are very curious and interesting. 
Both are fitted to move in a fluid medium, in an 
ocean of their own; the bird swims in the air, as 
the fish may be said to fly in the water, by the 
aid of similar, though not the same means. The 
feathers of one are analogous to the scales of the 
other; the wings to the pectoral fins, and the tail 
of both acts the part of a rudder. Many persons 
have thought that the movements of the aquatic 
animal are more graceful and elegant than those 
of the aérial, in consequence of the greater flexi- 
bility of its form and the number of its motive 
organs. Perhaps our own predilections may be in 
favour of the feathered race, because we almost 
regard them as the friends of our childhood; but 
undoubtedly there is considerable grace and beauty 
in the agile movements of fishes, especially in their 
own pure element, which they rarely, though occa- 
sionally forsake. The proverbial expression, “a 
fish out of water,” gives a lively idea of a “ false 
position.” The instances in which it actually 
occurs are well worth our notice. Let us select 
some of the most remarkable. 

Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the loricari) which 
creeps upon all-fours in the beds of rivers. This 
little finny quadruped has a very singular appear- 
ance, moving upon its four stilts, which are pro- 
duced by a bony ray in front of its pectoral fins 





and of the next pair tothem. The callicthys, a 
Brazilian fish, walks, in this way, for miles, in 
search of water, when, as often happens, the pool 
in which it lives is dried up. The climbing perch 
( perca scandens) not only creeps along the shore, 
but asvends trees, in search of the crustacea upon 
which it feeds. It is found in Tranquebar. It 
must have some difficulty in ascending the fan- 
palms, if it were not provided with numerons little 
spines or thorns upon its fins, by means of which 
it suspends itself while climbing, using them like 
hands. In addition to these peculiarities, it has 
the power of folding up both dorsal and anal fius 
when not using them, and thus it literally puts 
its hands in its pockets ; for it deposits them in a 
cavity in its body, provided by nature, on purpose 
to receive them when they are not needed for pro- 
gression. Nor are these pockets, or troughs, pe- 
culiar to the climbing perch: the land crabs also 
possess them. With respect to the latter, anato- 
mists were formerly puzzled to account for the fact 
of animals whose mode of respiration is by gills, 
being able to exist so long as they do out of the 
water without injury to those organs; but a 
French naturalist first, and afterwards Milne 
Edwards, discovered a cavity, or trough, in which 
a small quantity of water is kept in order to moisten 
their gills occasionally. The gecarcinus uca, one 
species of this tribe, has more than one pocket or 
vesicle for that purpose; another species the ory- 


| pode, has a different, but equally curious apparatus, 


a small spongy substance, by means of which the 
animal is supplied with the moisture required. The 
reason of this remarkable adaptation is fraught 
with interest and instruction ; and it is a beautiful 
example of the unbroken order and exquisite har- 
mony which pervade all the works of the divine 
Author of the universe. Kirby remarks that God, 
when he created these tribes, ‘‘ would not separate 
them from their kind by giving them a different 
mode of respiration, but provided this compensating 
contrivance to fit them for the circumstances in 
which he decreed to place them.” 

The perca scandens is not the only kind of fish 
which ascends trees in search of food. Several 
species are found in the Polynesian Islands, climb- 
ing the cocoa-palms ; the most remarkable of them 
is a kind of lobster of gigantic size, and of strength 
sufficient to open the cocoa nuts, upon which it 
chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only instances of the inhabit- 
ants of the waters forsaking their native element. 
Several varieties of fish in the Indian Ocean, and 
in the Mediterranean, are adapted for a short flight, 
and these peculiarities of habit and movement are 
highly interesting, even were they devoid of grace- 
fulness; for they are examples of a contrivance 
which displays the goodness of the Creator, in fur- 
nishing them with the means of providing for 
themselves amid the accidents and difficulties that 
may fall to their lot. 

lt has been asserted that fish are quite deaf; 
but though they have no external organ of hear- 
ing, they are by no means deficient in this sense ; 
and their faculty of smelling is so wonderful, that 
they are guided by it through storm and darkness 
and directed to their prey, or warned to escape 
from their enemies, at an immense distance. La- 
cepede considers this so much the most acute of 
their senses, that he calls it their “‘ most valuable 
eye.” The olfactory membrane, in the shark, 
occupies several square feet. 

Fishes have the character of being remarkably 
stupid, and yet they are not wholly incapable of 
instruction. In many parts of Germany, the trout, 
carp, and tench, are summoned to their food by 
the sound of a bell; and in the gardens of the 
Tuileries some fish were kept for more than a cen- 
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tury, which would come when they were called|man, without subjecting him to the process of/nocent and exemplary, her labour therein wag 


by their names. Neither are they as wholly de- 
ficient in parental instinct as has generally been 
supposed. ‘Two species of fish in Brazil, one the 
callicthys before mentioned, the other called doras, 
construct actual nests, the former of grass, the 
latter of leaves, in which they deposit their eggs, 
covering them very carefully. They live in pairs, 
and, like birds, watch and defend their nests by 
turns, till their young are hatched and able to take 
care of themselves. 

A similar instinct is exhibited by a fish resem- 
bling the turbot, osphromenus olfax, which is kept 
for food in ponds in the Mauritius. After making 
their nest, and laying their eggs, the male and 
female hatch and watch their infant offspring by 
turns. 

The quiet and seclusion of a pond, or some such 
retreat, are indispensable to the development of 
this parental instinct, and accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the great world of waters exhibit no traces 
of it. 

The longevity of fish is another remarkable cir- 
cumstance, considered with regard to their con 
stant exposure to injury, and the soft, defenceless 
nature of their conformation. 

In the year 1754, an old pike was taken ina 
pond belonging to the castle of Kaiserslantern, 
which had a ring in its gill, with an inscription 
stating that it had been put there in 1487, 267 
years before, by order of the emperor Frederick II. 
It weighed 350lbs. Knowing the predaceous and 
remorseless habits of this fresh-water shark, we may 
feel assured it was a monster of rapacity, and no 





doubt the scourge and terror of the pond in which 
it reigned as tyrant. The existence of such re- 
lentless destroyers is, however, of absolute neces- 


sity, to check the redundant increase of the finny 
tribes; for the cod alone produces more than nine 
millions of eggs in the year; and if neither man 
nor shark made it their food, the sea would ina 


short time contain nothing but cod-fish: It has, 
therefore, been wisely ordained that the larger spe- 
cies should swallow the small fry by hundreds at 
atime; they, in turn, feed upon their minuter bre- 
thren, and even the herbivorous ones usually break- 
fast upon the eggs of fishes. 

The adaptation of fishes to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, affords a most interesting 
subject of inquiry; their varieties of form appear 
inexhaustible, and it is thought that the sea con- 
tains the analogues of almost every aérial or ter- 
restrial race. The monsters of the deep are un- 
doubtedly more gigantic and grotesque than any 
of their representatives on the land. Amongst 
the former, the whale, though not a fish, claims 
pre-eminence as regards magnitude. 
and usefulness, in a commercial point of view, are 
so well known, that we are apt to forget how won- 
derful it is, that even the huge leviathan should be 
subservient to man, ministering in various ways to 
his comfort and luxury. 

Amongst marine giants, we must not overlook 
the sun-fish, or mola, with its enormous phospho- 
rescent carcass, shining with a brightness like the 
reflection of the moon in the water, and measuring 
twenty-five feet in leangth. Imagine a party of 
them (they generally travel five or six together) on 
a dark, moonless night, frightening the rest of the 
fish, scaring the superstitious sailor, and astonish- 
ing even the veteran naturalist who has left off 
being surprised at anything, 

Next in bulk comes the “ requin,” which is 


Its value| 


mastication. 

The next in size is the “squalus maximus,” 
sometimes more than forty fect in length, to say 
nothing of the enormous ray-fish, one of which, 
taken at Barbadoes, required seven pairs of oxen 
to draw it on shore. 

The sailors call it the sea-devil, and naturalists 
describe it as frightful. But all these are ‘gentle 
monsters,” compared with the horrible and terrific 
octopods, the hideousness of which far surpasses 
anything that imagination could have pictured, 
and which one would be sorry to meet by moon- 
light, or in a dark night, in the Mediterranean. 

But if we are tired of considering mere bulk 
and deformity, let us turn for variety to the “ trea- 
sures of the deep,” to the beautiful tribe of shells, 
to the pearl oysters, the corallines, the sea-flowers, 
and the ocean-beds of weeds on which the grega- 
rious fishes graze like land animals in their pas- 
tures. Let us contemplate the connecting links 
between animal and vegetable life ; let us consider 
the electric fishes, from the torpedo and gymnotus 
down to the aquatic stars which beautify the nights 
of tropical climates ; let us admire the migratory 
instinet, which, at their appointed seasons, collects 
such vast numbers of edible fish, and brings them 





within the reach of man, for his food or conveni- 
ence ; we shall then begin to have some idea how 
inexhaustible is the interest of the subject; and, 
when we consider how wonderful are the works of 
the Almighty Creator, shall be constrained to ex- 
claim, “‘1n wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches ;” to which we well may 
add, ‘So is the great and wide sea also !” 
onepiallinitinies 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


ELIZABETH DURBOROUGH. 


Of the native place of Elizabeth Taylor, after- 
wards Durborough, we have no particular account, 
but we have reason to believe it to have been 
somewhere in Somersetshire, England. Her birth 
took place about 1660; it may be a year or two 
afterwards. She came to Pennsylvania with some 
members of her family, and, in 1685, resided at 
Tinicum in Chester county, being a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, which was then held at 
the dwellings of various Friends. 

On the 11th day of the First month, 1686, 
Elizabeth Taylor was married to Hugh Durborough, 
aclothier, who resided at Thornby, in the said coun- 
ty of Chester. He was a religious young man, who 
had suffered persecution in support of the Truth, 
in his native county of Somersetshire, from whence 
in the year 1684 he had removed to Pennsylvania. 
The meeting at which the marriage was solemnized, 
was held at the house of John Simcock at Ridly, 
in Providence township, Chester county. 

About the time of the difficulties with George 
Keith or soon after, Hugh Durborough, who was 
at that time an approved minister, removed with 
his wife and family to Philadelphia to reside. 
Elizabeth herself, a few years afterward, received 
a gift in the ministry, and appears to have been 
faithful to her calling in her allotted sphere of 
usefulness, which was much confined to the meet- 
ings of her own Yearly Meeting. She was a use- 
ful woman in meetings for discipline, and her la- 





thought to be identical with the carcharias of the 
Greeks, mistranslated the “ whale’ in the history 
of Jonah. It is stated to exceed thirty feet in 
length ; and Cuvier thinks, from its configuration, 
it would have no difficulty in gulping down a 


bour in the gospel appears to have been well 
esteemed. She died on the Ist day of the Fourth 
month, 1722; aged about sixty years. Her 
Friends say, she “was endued with a gift in the 
ministry, and her life and conversation being in- 





approved.” 


CHRISTOPHER BLACKBURN. 


This Friend appears to have been a native of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, and was born 
about the year 1663. The family suffered much 
for support of the testimony of Truth, and e 
cially Anne Blackburn, who was fined for allow. 
ing meetings in her house in the nine months, 
from the Sixth month, 1670, to the Third month, 
1671, one hundred pounds. Her residence wag 
at Ellington, in the parish of Massam. In the 
year 1701, Christopher Blackburn being about 
removing to Pennsylvania, obtained a certificate 
of removal from a meeting at Richmond, in the 
same county, dated Twelfth mo. 13th. He pro 
bably had resided part of his time, previously to 
his removal to America, in Northumberland, for 
he had also a certificate of unity from a meeting at 
North Shields, in that county. He was a tailor 
by profession, and followed this business in the 
city of Philadelphia, where he settled. 

In the Sixth month, 1702, he was married to 
Rachel Cumberlidge, a Friend, from London. He 
seems to have been a solid, sedate man, and was 
soon engaged in exhorting others to seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and the righteousness thereof, 
His public appearances in the ministry were not 
in many words, and he was probably not blessed with 
great talents. Yet he appears to have been faith- 
ful and useful in his day. He first appears in 
attendance at the Meetings of Ministers in 1704, 
and although frequently found at neighbouring 
meetings, yet he does not appear to have asked for 
liberty of his Friends to visit any meeting abroad, 
until in 1709, when he was permitted by the Meet- 
ing of Ministers to accompany Vincent Caldwell 
into the three lower counties, now the State of 
Delaware. 

In the Third month of the year 1712, he had 
liberty of his Monthly Meeting to visit Friends 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, in 
company with Thomas Chalkley. He was absent 
from home on this journey about three months. 
In the Twelfth month, 1715, he received a certi- 
ficate of unity of his Friends to visit “ Long Is 
land, Rhode Island and New England.” This 
appears to’have been the longest journey he ever 
took in religious service, occupying some months. 
On his return he brought to the Monthly Meet 
ing and to the General Meeting of Ministers, cer- 
tificates of the unity of Friends where he had tra- 
velled with his ministry amongst them. This 
account was read in the Monthly Meeting “to 
satisfaction,” and in both meetings was “ well 
received.” 

After this, except attending Shrewsbury Yearly 
Meeting, his labours seem to have been about 
home, but he was gradually growing in usefal- 
ness, judging from the appointments put upon 
him. Yet it is evident from the language of his 
Friends, that his labours in the ministry were not 
frequent. 

He attended the Monthly Meeting of Philadel 
phia, held Sixth month 31, 1722, partook in its 
concerns, and was appointed on its business. He 
returned home therefrom, and, in one short week, 
had passed through sickness, suffering, and death, 
yielding up his spirit on the 7th of the Seventh 
month, into the hands of him, whom he had et 
deayoured in godly simplicity to serve and obey 





on earth. He was 59 years old. 


DANIEL WALTON. 


Among the stout, honest, hard-working yeomet 
of England, who were led in hope of a 
their condition to remove to the colony just f 
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jog by William Penn, were four brothers, of the 
name of Walton. They came over from the mother 


all economical purposes. Its colour is dark red- 
dish purple when ripe, and is of a very high 


country in 1681 or 1682, being all members of the |flavour. It bears most abundantly after the young 
religious Society of Friends. At that time Wil-| wood, on which it produces its best fruit, attains 


liam, the youngest brother, had just reached ma- 
turity, and Nathaniel, the eldest, was probably 
pot far from thirty. We suppose that the bro- 
thers had sufficient to transport them to this coun- 
try, except the boy William, for whose passage 
Nathaniel paid five pounds. 

The place of their nativity was in the parish of 
Byberry, which is in the south-east corner of 
Gloucestershire. On arriving in Pennsylvania, 
they selected land, fifteen miles north of the set- 
tlement at Shackamaxon, and in memory of home 
and their early associations, they called the place 
Byberry. Hard work, frugal habits, and sound 
religious principle made them prosperous. 

Daniel, of whom we propose now to give a brief 
account, was married, in 1688, to Mary Lamb. 
At what time he came forth in the ministry, we 
know not, but have cause to believe it was shortly 
after the defection of George Keith. Nathaniel, 


the eldest of the family, through want of faithful 
watching in the light of Christ, became entangled 
in the sophistries of Keith, lost his spiritual per- 
ception, and slid back again into outward obser- 


yances, from whence his parents and himself had 
been led ; but the younger brothers stood firm, and 
all three signed the testimony of the Yearly Meeting 
against Keith. The Keithites kept possession of 
the meeting-house, where the Friends of Byberry 
had been wont to assemble, yet they found their 
meeting small, and decreasing, whilst those who 
kept to the faith and practice of their forefathers 
in the Truth, increased in numbers, and felt the 
presence of their Divine Master with them in their 
new place of worship. Nathaniel Walton was too 
little at ease in himself to be willing to let his 
brothers alone in the firm and consistent course 
they maintained. It is narrated that on a certain 
occasion he came to Friends’ meeting, and one of 
his brothers being led to labour in the gospel of 
Christ Jesus,—the spiritual views proclaimed by 
him, so different from the changeable and outward 
tendency of the Keithite profession, stirred up 
angry feelings in the man, who, probably feeling 
himself wrong, took every defence of the Truth as 
a personal attack, so in the heat of the moment 
he interrupted the speaker, with the coarse lan- 
guage, “ Brother, thou lyest.” 

Of the ministerial labours of Daniel Walton, we 
have little account. He was often a representa- 
tive to the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, and 
was appointed to various services, both in the 
general meetings for business, and in those of 
ministers. We can frequently trace him attend- 
ing the meetings for worship in Philadelphia, and 
in some neighbouring places, and in the year 
1711, he, with his brother William, had liberty 
from their Friends to visit in gospel love “the 
lower parts of this province and territories, and 
attending the general meeting.” 

His services in the various meetings of minis- 
ters continued unabated until the year 1714, after 
which, probably from his bodily infirmities, we 
find little trace of him. In 1719 he finished his 
course, being about sixty years of age. 

(To be continued.) 


Agricultural Division of the Patent Office.— 
The Catawissa Raspberry.—The Catawissa rasp- 
berry originated in the grave-yard of a meeting- 
house, in the village of Catawissa, Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, situated near the confluence 
of the Catawissa and Susquehanna rivers. The 
fruit is of medium size, inferior to many of the 
new popular varieties, but is sufficiently large for 








a height of four or five feet, usually begins to 
ripen early in the Eighth month, and even sooner. 
The fruit is produced on branches continually 
pushing out from all parts, successively appearing 
in the various stages of growth, from the blossom 
to perfect maturity; and often there may be 
counted more than fifty berries on a branch. As 
the fruit of each branch successively ripens, the 
later ones gradually diminish in size ; but there 
is no suspension of blooming or fruiting before the 
plant is checked by frost. If protected in-doors, 
it undoubtedly would produce fruit during the 
winter months. One great advantage of this over 
other varieties of the raspberry is, that if the 
stocks should be accidentally broken or cut off, or 
should be killed by winter frost, it is all the bet- 
ter for the crop. 
a 

Extensive Cyphering.—An English mathema- 
tician, named Bailey, has calculated the weight of 
the earth to be 1,256,195,675,000,000,000,000,- 
000, or, in words, one quadrillion, two hundred 
and fifty-six thousand one hundred and ninety-five 
trillions, six hundred and seventy-five billions of 
tons avoirdupois. 
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Selected, 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


O, stay thy tears! for they are blest, 

Whose days are past; whose toil is done. 
Here midnight care disturbs our rest ; 

Here sorrow dims the noonday sun. 


For labouring Virtue’s anxious toil, 
For patient Sorrow’s stifled sigh, 

For Faith that marks the conqueror’s spoil, 
Heaven grants the recompense, to die. 


How blest are they whose transient years 
Pass like an evening meteor’s flight ; 

Not dark with guilt, nor dim with tears ; 
Whose course is short, unclouded, bright. 


How cheerless were our lengthened way, . 
Did heaven’s own light not break the gloom ; 
Stream downward from eternal day, 
And cast a glory round the tomb! 


Then stay thy tears; the blest above 
Have hailed a spirit’s heavenly birth ; 
Sung a new song of joy and love, 
And why should anguish reign on earth? 
OO —— 


Selected. 
MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


MS. found in a chest, in a poor woman’s cottage. 


In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God, but Thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone ; 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill— 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 


For O, in spite of past or present care, 
Or anything beside—how joyfully 
Passes that silent solitary hour, 

My God, with Thee! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than anything,—my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 

Of all that it can give, or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee? 


iwere their usual attenders. 





The writer of the following communication says, 
in a note accompanying it, it was sent in the hope 
that “it may be the means of stirring up some on 
the important subject alluded to therein, even of 
loving the Lord with all the heart, and mind and 
strength : a situation wherein we cannot fail to 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. And while 
we dwell under the precious cementing influence 
thereof, will it not lead us to love our neighbour 
as ourselves ?”’—Ep. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Having been made in years that are past, by the 
merciful kindness of a long suffering God, to 
feel his terror on account of the state of luke- 
warmness in which I had been in the habit of at- 
tending religious meetings, and the language that 
was uttered against the Laodiceans being then 
brought home to the view of my mind in an in- 
structive manner, “ Because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth,” I have felt, and of latter time in an 
especial manner, longings of soul, that every mem- 
ber of our religious Society may strive to know for 
themselves what precious enjoyment there is, in 
worshipping the Father in spirit and in truth, con- 
fiding in the blessed assurance that the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. 

I know of no way to impress my own views 
more forcibly on the minds of any of the readers 
of “ The Friend,” who may be remiss in this very 
important duty, than by the following extract 
from pages 106 and 107 of the life of Thomas 
Shillitoe. 

“ A company of poor persons at West Hough- 
ton, about ten miles from Warrington, were in the 
practice of meeting together for religious worship 
after the manner of Friends, towards whom my 
attention was turned, with an apprehension of 
duty to sit with them on First-day in their usual 
meeting. I had not heard that Friends had yet 
taken so much cognizance of them as this, and 
how this would be approved of by Friends of the 
Quarterly Meeting, was a subject that tried me 
not a little, lest it should be considered like lay- 
ing hands suddenly upon them. 

‘“‘T came down to breakfast next morning in a 
very poor plight to walk to Macclesfield, as I had 
given my kind Friend to expect I intended. On 
my informing him how it had fared with me 
through the night, and that looking towards home, 
my way was shut up, he encouraged me to pursue 
my prospect, offering to procure a conveyance, and 
bear me company. I believed it best to proceed 
on foot, and as he would not be equal to such a 
task, another Friend offered to accompany me. 
On Seventh-day we walked to Wigan, where some 
of those who met at West Houghton, we under- 
stood, resided, to obtain information where their 
place of meeting was, and one whom we met with, 
engaged to conduct us to it next morning. [ 
cautioned them against informing any, of our in- 
tention of sitting with them, except those who 
From the feelings 
which accompanied our minds in this family, we 
thought it might be said, peace was within their 
walls. The next morning the man conducted us 
to their meeting-place, in a very secluded spot, 
remote from the public road. At the hour ap- 
pointed, the meeting gathered very punctually, in 
all about thirty-four, many of whom, to my feel- 
ings, seemed to bring good along with them into 
the house. In a short time, a profound silence 
spread over us, and not a few of our company, 
under the influence thereof, were humbled and 
bathed in tears. Such were my feelings on the 
occasion, I could but secretly acknowledge, these 
are worshipping God in spirit, and have no con- 
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Jidence in the flesh. This silence was of long con- 
tinuance, and feelings of tenderness towards this 
contrite company were so excited in my breast, 
that it was difficult for me to express amongst 
them what was on my mind, without manifesting 
such a degree of abasement as rendered my words, 
I feared at times, unintelligible. The Friend, 
who accompanied me, after speaking a very few 
words, sat down, telling me, after the meeting, bis | 
mind was so wrought upon through the contrition | 
generally apparent in the meeting, that after utter-| 
ing a few words he was obliged to desist. When 
the meeting broke up, the floor in every direction 
was strewed with their tears. As there was a 
cottage adjoining their meeting-place occupied by 
one of the families, we concluded to ourselves to 
dine with them, in order to have more of the 
company of such as inclined to give it to us. We 
found those who lived remote from the meeting- 
place, had brought their dinners with them to eat 
in the cottage, which was both clean and com- 
fortable: hearing of our intention to come and sit | 
with them, they had made provision for us at the 
cottage. Although our fare was homely, our 
minds having been previously refreshed, and still 
continuing to feel the precious effects of it, we 
were abundantly satisfied with our repast, uniting 
in the acknowledgment we never enjoyed a meal 
more. 

“On inquiry, they informed us this was the 
first visit they had received from Friends: at times 
some of them attended Friends’ mecting, which 


| 
| 
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| 


jover and through it yellow sulphur, burning hil- 


\be walked over without the greatest danger of 


| depths in the bowels of the mountain. 





they would prefer, rather than meeting as they 
now do, but the nearest Friends’ meeting some of | 
them would be able to get to, was eight miles dis- | 
tant. 
remarks made by our company, as by the com- 
fortable meal we made. I felt the need of cau- 
tioning them to be on the watch, lest they should 
be weary of sitting in silence, and that should set 
some of them to preaching. Desirous of informa- 
tion respecting their rise and progress so far re- 
moved as they are from any meeting of Friends, 


We were as much refreshed by some of the | 


faithful followers, “‘ Let us walk by the same rule, 
let us mind the same thing.” 
New Jersey, Seventh mo., 1855. 


The Sulphur Mines in Iceland.—Some sharp 
climbing up the mountain, nearly a thousand feet, 


|brought me to the sulphur mines, a scene I shall 
never forget—a literal pool of fire and brimstone. 


Had Milton ever visited the sulphur mountains of 
Iceland, I could have forgiven him his description 
of the infernal regions. Here was a little hollow 
scooped out of the side of the mountain; and all 


locks of stone and clay, and stifling sulphurous 
smoke. The surface, too, was semi-liquid—in fact, 
as nearly a literal lake of fire and brimstone as 
this world probably shows. The earth itself here 
was principally a fine pink or flesh-coloured clay ; 
and all over this I could see holes communicating 
with the mighty laboratory of nature below ; and 
as the steam and smoke came out of these holes, 
the fine particles of sulphur seemed to be brought 
up to the surface. The clayey ground where the| 
sulphur lay was in most places soft, and could not 





sinking down through it, perhaps into the very 
Indeed, it 
possesses a kind of horrible and fascinating inte- 
rest. Around the edges and in certain places the 


|soil is hard, and some stones are seen where one S = : 
‘can walk in safety. By having a couple of boards, | Walking by the same rule, and minding the same 
/a man might walk all over the ground. In some| thing, rally to first principles, and labour harmo- 


places the sulphur was a foot thick, and as it 
gathered it seemed to consolidate, and I found I 
could break up large pieces beautifully crystal- 
lized. This sulphur appeared about as pure as 
the sulphur sold in the shops, but not so dense. 
It had not half that strong odour that sulphur 
and brimstone have in a prepared state. These 
mines showed signs that they have been worked, 
as some bits of boards and planks lay about, and 
there were some paths to be seen. ‘The sulphur 
is taken off the surface, and then the ground is 


the following relation was given us. ‘An old | left for two or three years for it to collect again. 


man, who lived at West Houghton, much attached 
to the principles of Friends, on Seventh-day even- 
ing went to a barber’s shop to be shaved, at which 
shop some of those who now meet at West Hough- 
ton, attended also. The old man at times intro- 
duced conversation on religious subjects, and es- 
pecially on the principles professed by Friends, 
whereby a desire was excited in them to become 
further acquainted with our religious principles, 
in which he took great pains to satisfy them, fur- 
nishing them with such Friends’ books as were 
in his possession. He died before they met as 
they now do, and his removal was like the loss of 
a father, from the veneration they still manifest 
for his memory. It was evident he had been an 
instrument in the Divine hand of great good to 
them. Since the visit we made them, several of 
this company have been received into membership 


with the society, and a meeting of Friends is now | 


settled there.’ ” 

We cannot doubt that these poor people were 
true worshippers; such as were desirous to cease 
from man, and to be gathered to the gift of grace 
within themselves, as testified of by the Apostle 
Paul, “For God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Jesus Christ. But we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of God, and not of us.’’ 
Was it not by waiting for, and giving heed to the 
inward manifestations of grace and truth, that our 


Sulphur is so cheap, and these mines are so far 
from a seaport, (Havnefiord, some twenty miles 


transport are so scanty, that gathering it is not 
very profitable, nor carried on to any great extent. 
There are sulphur mines in the north ; some pro- 
ductive ones near Krayla mountain, on the shores 
of Mount Lake Myvatn.—2ambles in Iceland. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Hearing much said in reference to our approach- 
jing Yearly Meeting—planning and advising what 


this activity to be out of the Truth, and opposed to 
the profession we make, of deciding the important 
‘concerns that come before our Yearly Meetings, 
‘according to the dictates, and in the authority 
of the Spirit of Truth as manifested therein, L 


from these things, and endeavour to have their 
|minds gathered into quietness, and trust in the 
\strength and power of the great Head of the 
Church—the only true source of hope and help 
for his people. Surely we have abundantly proved 
that vain is the help of man. The followin 
extract, from a pamphlet, published in Philadel- 
phia, in 1846, I think is applicable to our state at 
the present time. 

“‘ We would that it was in our power effectually 


members, the great safety there is in not 





attempting to anticipate the course which the 


north, being the nearest,) and roads and means of | waste. 


|should be done or left undone in it ; and believing | 


have felt very desirous the members might cease | 


to impress upon the minds of all our fellow-| 


into a premature decision upon the particular 
part which they will take in relation to it. If, 
with a sincere desire to do nothing but what will 
redound to the honour of truth, we go up to our 
solemn assembly, humbly relying upon the blessed 
Head of the Church for wisdom and strength, and 
remembering that as the work is the Lord’s, it 
must be done in his fear, we need not doubt that 
He, who is for a crown of glory and diadem of 
beauty to the residue of his people, will pour out 
the spirit of judgment to them who sit in judg. 
ment, and give strength to them who turn the 
battle to the gate.”” If we should be favoured to 
convene in the spirit here recommended, we would 
no doubt be enabled to labour effectually for the 
promotion of that cause we profess to serve, and 
our labours would tend to gather all who desire to 
abide by first principles and walk by the same tule 
and mind the same thing, into a feeling of har. 
mony and love towards each other: all jealousy 
and alienation of feeling would be done away, and 
we enabled to labour harmoniously, for the build. 
ing up the waste places of our Zion. 

“The present is a day of deep trial and sifting 
within our borders. The enemy of Truth, and of 
the soul’s salvation has succeeded, by various 
stratagems, in marring the beauty and peace of 
Zion, and it behooves all who are desirous of see- 
ing the waste places built up, and the former 
paths restored, to put shoulder to shoulder, and 


niously in the great work of our day.” 
Ohio, Seventh month, 31st, 1855. 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 

Some writers, of late years, have been endea- 
vouring to make it appear, that as the christian 
church is divided into sections, it matters little 
it is a thing of small moment—to which of these 
sections any are united, if they are only sincere. 
This doctrine, the enemy of the Truth has been 
active in disseminating, both by preaching and writ 
ing. If this be true, then the labours, cruel suf- 
ferings and martyrdom of our early valiants for 
the Truth, and their testimony therefor, is laid 
Were not the churches and ministers of 
that day denounced by those worthies as “ man 
made?” Did not their very presence trouble 
such? Was not their chief object to turn from 
i'men, systems, or ordinances, to Christ, as “the 
Light within?” 

In pages 72-74 of George Fox’s Journal, is the 
following : ‘‘ Moreover, the Lord God let me see 
when I was brought up into His image, in right- 
eousness and holiness, and into the paradise of 
God, the state, how Adam was made a living soul; 
and also, the stature of Christ, the mystery that 
had been hid from ages and generations; which 
things are hard to be borne by many. For ofall the 
sects of christendom (so called) that I discoursed 
withal, I found none who could bear to be told, 
that any should come to Adam’s perfection, into 
that image of God, that righteousness and holi- 
‘ness that Adam was in before he fell to be clear 
‘and pure without sin as he was. Therefore, how 
should they be able to bear being told, that any 
should grow up to the measure of the stature of 
‘the fulness of Christ, when they cannot bear to 
‘hear that any shall come, whilst upon earth, into 
the same power and spirit that the apostles and 
prophets were in? Though it be a certain trath, 
that none can understand their writings aright, 
without the same spirit by which they were writ- 
ten.” 





‘When the Lord God and his Son, Jesus 


worthy predecessors were raised up to be a people, | meeting may feel itself called upon to pursue,| Christ, sent me forth into the world, to preach his 
fearing and serving the Lord? If we will be their|and in not allowing themselves to be betrayed | everlasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I 
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the cross, and despising the shame. The Lamb! and only saving faith, on which they sought to 
and his followers shall have the victory, however! build each other up. 


was commanded to turn people to that inward 
light, spirit, and grace by which all might know 
their salvation and their way to God; even that | 
Divine Spirit which would lead them into all truth, | 
which I infallibly knew would never deceive any. 
But with, and by the Divine power and spirit of| 
God, and the light of Jesus, I was to bring people 
off from all their own ways, to Christ the new and 
living way ; from their churches which men had | 
made and gathered, to the church in God, the 
general assembly written in heaven, which Christ 
is the head of; and off from the world’s teachers | 
wade by man, to learn of Christ the way, the 
truth, and the life—of whom the Father said, 
«This is my beloved Son, hear ye him,” and off 
from all the world’s worships, to know the Spirit 
of Truth in the inward parts, and to be led there- 


| 
| 


by, that in it they might worship the Father of |and of those who dwelt therein, fearing God, keep- 


Spirits, who seeks such to worship him, which 
Spirit, they that worshipped not in, knew not what 
they worshipped. I was to bring people off from | 
all the world’s religions, which are in vain, that 
they might know the pure religion, might visit) 
the fatherless, the widows and the strangers, and | 
keep themselves from the sports of the world : then | 
there would not be so many beggars ; the sight of 
whom often grieved my heart, as it denoted so 
much hard-heartedness among those that professed 
the name of Christ. I was to bring them off from 


all the world’s fellowships, prayings, and singings,|high vocation, forsaking all human dependence, 
which stood in form without power; that their|/and placing our confidence solely in the secret, | 


fellowship might be in the Holy Ghost, the eter- 


nal spirit of God: that they might pray in the|Or, have we, as a people, through the subtilty of 


Holy Ghost, sing in the Spirit, and with the grace 





that comes by Jesus; making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord.” 
the God of this world blinded the eyes of the 


understanding of many; nevertheless, the foun-|confession of faith, without its living experience ? 
dation of God standeth sure, and if Esau sold his|while many are saying, I am of Paul, and I am of 


Alas ! how is it? hath not|to live while we were yet dead? 


much to the outward eye the wicked may at times| 
seem to prevail, in perverting the right way, | 
wherein we are called to walk. ‘ Who ever trusted | 
in the Lord, and was confounded ?” 

The hidden path of the humble, wrestling soul 
—of the poor in spirit, who has a sense of the| 
need in which he stands of the continual aid of | 
Divine help—has ever been despised and shunned | 
by those whose attention is turned outward, trust- 
ing to the help of man, so that they do not know 
a being built upon that foundation which cannot 
be moved, even that spiritual Rock on which the 
prophets and apostles were built, whose union was 
with Christ, and one with another in Him, and 
who maintained an unfeigned love of the Truth, 


ing his commandments, and waiting upon Him 
for counsel and direction, in all their engage-| 
ments. 

Now, how is it with us of the present day? 
Have not very many among us forsaken this sim- 
ple, humble way, wherein all dependence for direc- 
tion and support is on the great Head of the 
church ? whose voice is heard, and his mighty 
arm of power felt to guide and strengthen his true 
disciples in the work of reformation, unto which 
we are called. Have we walked worthy of our 


but mighty power of the everlasting arm of Truth ¢ 


the serpent, been beguiled into a fleshly conti- 
dence, trusting in an empty profession—in a name 


Is there not danger of our resting upon a mere 





birth-right, did not Jacob obtain the blessing.—| Apollos, the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


Whoso hath an ear to hear, let him hear. 
Canada, Seventh month, 1855. 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 


Christian Unity and Strength. 


The unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
has its foundation in the love of God, by which 
we are led in the path of self-denial, having fel- 
lowship with Christ, and one with another, and 
being called to fill up our measure of suffering, to 
the glory of God the Father, and our own un- 
speakable peace. No outward profession or sem- 
blanee of this heavenly bond, can be availingly 
substituted for the real enjoyment of it, whereby 
the church is knit together and nourished from 
Christ as by joints and bands. 


peace not being known, but instead thereof a 
mere outward show of love, and a profession of 
the Truth, while the practice is very far from its 
leadings? Observation has confirmed this view, 
and it is believed that the Truth is made to suffer 
by its professed friends, more than by its open 
enemies, making good the declaration, as it respects 
our Society, that our greatest enemies are those of 
our own household. 

Since the withholding of outward persecution, 
the enemies of our prosperity and peace have 
risen up in our midst, so that the perplexity and suf- 


| 


their allegiance to God, to follow the leadings of 
men, whose snare is hid from their eyes; in which 
being taken unawares, they are without the desire 





This secret union and communion of spirit, can-| for deliverance, and so are kept in bondage to the 
not be comprehended or enjoyed by the wisdom | spirit of this world, even while professing faith in 
or power of the flesh, but must be known by un-| Christ, and unity with Him and his church. 


reserved obedience to the revelation of the Spirit 


The sorrowful evidence of our degeneracy as a 


of Christ, who is our only safe Teacher and Guide, | people, is too plainly manifested by separation and 
—our only Advocate and Intercessor, through | indulgence in the spirit of party, by which the 
whom we have access to the throne of grace, and| general good of society is sacrificed to selfish ends, 


sins. The exercise of humble, fervent, effectual 
prayer, through the help of the Spirit, graciously 
Vouchsafed to the righteous, is more availing 
with God—though it be but in secret before Him 
—than all the high sounding words and works of 
mere human wisdom, however specious they may 
appear. 

No outward combination, however numerous or 
strong, will ever be able to prevail against the 
righteous, for the invincible Captain of their sal- 
vation was never foiled in battle, and his secret 
and covenant are with those that fear and follow 
Him, through evil as well as good report, bearing 


by whom we obtain redemption and remission of| producing discord and confusion, and blinding the 


eyes to the simple, sure, and harmonious leadings 
of the unerrivg Spirit of Truth, by the light and 
direction of which our worthy forefathers were 
enabled to see eye to eye, to walk by the same rule, 
and to mind the same thing. By keeping their 
eye single to the secret discoveries of the true light, 
which lighteth every man that coni@th into the 
world, the clouds of darkness were dispeiled, the 
path of true wisdom made plain before them, and 
they, through patient endurance, and the exercise 
of humble prayer, were enabled to walk therein 
without jarring or discord, being united by the 
one Spirit and the one true baptism in the one 


qngnetinenads 
For “ The Friend.” 

“ Weare, perhaps, too prone to consider life as a 
dull round of care, and secretly to complain that 
it yields so little unalloyed happiness. Now it 
seems to me, that this happens in a great measure, 
from a neglect, which is far too frequent, of the pro- 
per cultivation of the social and benevolent affec- 
tious. How delightful are those little efforts to 
add to the enjoyment of those around us, which 
have the double effect of soothing the spirits, and 
cheering the heart of him who bestows, and of 
him who receives the kindness. They are the 
genuine offspring of a tender heart and a philoso- 
phic mind, and should be largely conspicuous in 
the refinements of the present day. The oppor- 
tunity ought not to be given to posterity to say, 
on reverting to the advances which our age is 
making in real and important knowledge, that we 
have neglected the cultivation and exercise of the 
benevolent affections; and that no corresponding 
progress has been made in those studies which teach 
the art of happiness. An old writer says, “There 
ure two things which add much to the merit of 
courtesies, viz., cheerfulness and speed ; and the 
contraries of these lessen the value of them ;— 
that which is done with difficulty and a sullen 
look, makes the obligation of the receivers not so 
strong, nor the memory of the kindness half so 
grateful. A clear unclouded countenance makes 
a cottage appear like a castle in point of hospital- 
ity ; but a beetle-browed, sullen face, makes a 
palace as smoky as an Irish hut. There is a 
mode in entertaining our friends, and doing any 
kindness else, which trebly binds the receiver to 
an acknowledgement, and makes the remembrance 
of it far more acceptable.” 

Now no one will deny the truth of the forego- 
ing, and yet how often do we see men act as if 
they believed not a word of it. But there isa 
mode, a proper mode in doing almost every thing 
which has reference to our intercourse with our 
fellow creatures. 

Advice, instruction, persuasion, and even argu- 
ment itself, depend very much for their force and 
value upon the grace and humour with which 
they are administered. I have seen men argue 
for hours, without approaching at all to a conelu- 
sion, or becoming a jot the wiser; who, I make 
no question, were lovers of the truth more than the 


fering of the present day are causing many to faint,| argument, and in whom there was little disposi- 
their first love waxing cold, and they forsaking| tion to strive for the mastery. An apparent dis- 


regard of one another’s feelings and prejudices, 
and a blunt and unceremonious way of asserting 
our opinions are apt to produce the idea of an 
affront, though none was intended ; and thus the 
time was spent in repelling supposed indignities, 
when probably by the adoption of a different course, 
one party or the other would speedily have found 
himself in possession of his object. So much, too, 
depends upon the very tone of our voice, as well 
as the style of our discourse, that some persons 
may say almost any thing without the danger of 
offending ; and by carefully preparing the auditor 
to listen calmly and examine with candor, hardly 
ever fail to produce conviction in an unprejudiced 
mind, if reason and truth be on their side. The 
due regulation and control of the temper is of 
course a necessary part of the system of action of 
which I have been speaking: and as our happi- 
ness in life likewise very materially depends upon 
it, | would call the attention to some remarks of 
Dugold Stewart, who says, ‘‘ Another expedient 
of very powerful effect, is to suppress as far as 
possible, the external signs of peevishness or of 
violence. So intimate is the connection between 
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mind and body, that the mere imitation of any 
strong expression has a tendency to excite the 
corresponding passion which it indicates. It is 
said of Socrates, that whenever he felt the passion | 
of resentment rising in his mind, he became in- 
stantly silent, and I have no doubt, that, by ob-| 
serving this rule, he not only avoided many an 
oceasion of giving offence to others, but added 
much to the comfort of his own life, by killing 
the seeds of those malignant affections which are 
the great bane of human happiness.” 


Novel Kind of Fabric.—In Bocalen, a town of 
Silesia, there is an establishment for manufacturing 
fabrics from the leaves of the fir and pine. The resi- 
nous matter is first dissolved by a chemical process, 
and the fibres are then spun and woven into fabrics. 
Blankets of this material find a ready market in 
Germany. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to the 2Ist ult. 
Roebuck’s resolutions of censure had been defeated, 
and the Palmerston Ministry sustained by a majority of 
more than one hundred in the House of Commons. Sir 
William Molesworth was to succeed Lord John Russell. 
The London money market continued easy, and consols 
were without change from the previous week. The 
Liverpool cotton market had undergone no change of 
consequence ; the sales of the week amounted to 46,000 
bales. Wheat and flour were steady at former quota- 
tions. In Indian corn, a further decline of 3s. per| 
quarter had taken place. Zhe War.—No events of mo- | 
ment are reported during the week. The Russians have 
received reinforcements at Sebastopol. Some small 
sorties made by them, were repulsed by the French. | 
The body of Lord Raglan had been sent to England. | 
The embarkation of it was made an occasion of much 
pomp and ceremony. Gen. Eyre has had a leg ampu- 
tated. General Sir John Campbell died within Sebas- 
topol. Another sea expedition was fitting out, the 
destination of which was unknown. It was surmised 
that Odessa might be the point attacked. In Asia, the 
Russian army had invested Kars. The Turks in that 


quarter were hard pressed, and the situation of their) 


forces under Vasset Pacha and General Williams, was 
considered critical. The Russians held the roads to 
Erzeroum. 

The Baltic.—The achievements of the allied fleet con- 
tinue to be limited to the destruction of private pro- 
perty. On the nights of the 23d and 24th of Sixth mo., 
the British ship Harrier destroyed 47 Russian ships, 
comprising the whole of the Trystad shipping, probably 
amounting to upwards of 20,000 tons. The vessels 
were scuttled or burnt, by means of the Harrier’s boats. 

SPAIN.—Don Escalante has been appointed Minister 
to Washington, in room of M. Cueto. The Roman 
Charge demanded his passport on the 16th ult., on ac- 
count of the passage of the Church Property bill. The 
dispute with the United States on account of the Black 
Warrior, has been finally settled by the indemnity of a 
million of reals. 

ITALY.—The Turin papers speak of an attempted 
insurrection in the Duchy of Modena, and arrests had 
been made at Spezzia, Carrara and other places. Owing 
to the troubled state of Italy, the French garrison at 
Rome had been reinforced by a thousand more men. 

FRANCE.—The sum set apart for the expense of the 
fete Napoleon on the 18th inst., is to be distributed 
among the widows and orphans of the war. Five hun- 
dred Russians, now at Toulon, are to be exchanged at 
Odessa for French prisoners taken in the battle of Sixth 
month 18th. 

RUSSIA.—Accounts from St. Petersburg say, there 
is no truth in the reports circulated by foreign papers, 
that the Czar is in a decline, and not likely to live long. 

HAVANA.—Dates to the 25th ult. The cholera was 
raging, and numerous deaths had occurred among the 
military. Several citizens had also died, and great 
alarm prevailed. Offarel, an extensive planter, is re- 
ported to have failed for near two millions. Another 
cargo of Chinese had arrived at the Island. 

MEXICO.—The Pacific coast of Mexico was visited 
by a most destructive gale on the Ist of Sixth mo. At 
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had marched from Monterey against Metamoras, where 
Gen. Woll and the Government troops had made a 
stand. Santa Anna, as a measure of compromise or | 
conciliation has proposed to grant a constitution or| 
organic law to the people. 

UNITED STATES.—Xansas.—The explanations fur- | 
nished by Gov. Reeder, respecting his purchases of In- 
dian lands, not being satisfactory to the President, he| 
has been removed; and John L. Dawson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed to succeed him. 

Public Lands.— The sales of public lands for the) 
last fiscal year were 13,825,730 acres, for which there 
was received, in cash and scrip, the sum of $10,570,-| 
386 86. This is exclusive of the land located with) 
military bounty land warrants in the same period. The 
aggregate of public lands, the title in which has thus 
been transferred from the Government to individuals, | 
was never before so large in a single year. 

The Coinage.—In the last month, the coinage at the 
U.S. Mint in Philadelphia, amounted to only $436,380. 
At the Assay Office in New York, gold bars were stamp- 
ed to the value of $1,736,512. 

Immigration.—Last week 4169 immigrants landed at 
N. York, making a total this year of 82,000 against 
169,998, for the corresponding portion of 1854. 

Yellow Fever in the South—tThis fatal disease con- 
tinues to spread at New Orleans. In the week ending 
the 30th ult., there were 275 deaths, including 173 from 
the epidemic. Great numbers of the inhabitants have 
left the city, and business was nearly ata stand. The 
authorities of Natchez and Vicksburg have adopted 
quarantine restrictions upon all ascending and descend- 
ing boats. The yellow fever has also appeared at Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth and Gosport, Va. A considerable 
number of deaths have occurred in all these towns. 

The Public Funds.—The amount, subject to draft in 
the United States Treasury on the 23d ult., was eighteen 
million six hundred thousand dollars. 

Anthracite.—The coal brought to tide water last week, 
from the Schuylkill and Lehigh regions, amounted to 
130,563 tons; the largest quantity yet sent down in one 
week. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 352, of which 85 
were from cholera infantum. Of the whole number 
199 were under two years of age. 

New York.—Mortality of the week, 576, being 93 less 
than in the previous week. 

California.—The steamship Northern Light arrived at 
N. York on the 5th, with 413 passengers and $940,085 
in gold. The San Francisco dates were to Seventh mo. 
16th. The passage from San Francisco to N. York was 
made in 19 days and 20 hours. The news from the 
mines reports a better yield of gold than for several 
years. Gold is said to have beén discovered in large 
quantities near Puget Sound. The weather had been 
unusually wet. A. A. Cohen, late Receiver of Adams 
& Co.’s assets, and J. C. Woods, a member of that firm, 
are charged with frauds to the amount of $400,000 by 
Judge Chambers, late of the firm of Page, Bacon & Co. 
The Judge charges that Adams & Co. have been en- 
gaged for four years in palming off inferior dust upon 
Page, Bacon & Co., and that a regularly organized band 
of disguised accomplices has been maintained in the 
various mining districts. 

Miscellaneous.—Crops in France.—Accounts from the 
French departments state that the corn crops promise 
well, and also the beet root, potatoes and colza. The 
hay is abundant, and has been got in well. The vines 
are in bloom, with a most favourable appearance. The 
olive trees and mulberry trees, for silk-worms, also pro- 
mise well. 

A Fearful Accident, occurred recently at Fair Haven, 
while launching the ship Siconset. The underpinning 
on one side gave way, causing the vessel to keel over, 
throwing the visitors on board to the ground. Six were 
killed, and from twenty to thirty wounded, some pro- 
bably fatally. 

Cuban Trade in Coolies.—The Havana correspondent 
of the New York Herald states that 762 Chinese labour- 
ers have been landed there in two days, and sold at a 
rate of $170 for each full grown healthy one. The 
Asiatics were downcast, many sick, and all half naked. 
A great many Yucatan women and children were also 
in the market, sent by Santa Anna’s agents. 

Ocean Steamers.—A line of monthly steamers, from 
Canada to Europe, has been in operation about two 
years, and is said to be well supported. A new com- 
pany has been organized at Montreal, to ply between 








San Blas and Mazatlan, six ships were driven ashore, 
and totally lost. About thirty lives were lost at Mazat- 
lan, and property to the amount of a million and a half 
of dollars, was destroyed. Copious rains had fallen in 
many parts of Mexico. In the north the revolution was 
progressing. A force of 2000 men under Gen. Vidalez, 


there and England. The line to consist of five vessels 
of 1700 tons each. The Canadian Government is to 
aid the enterprise by a yearly bonus of $84,900 for five | 
years, 

Lightning.—On the 23d ult., the Court-honse in Tay- 
lor county, Va., was struck by lightning, while the 


| stantly killed, and about fifty persons were 


court was in session. One man, a lawyer, was jp. 


Tostrated 
some of whom were seriously injured. ' 

The Artesian Well, in Charleston, (S. C.) has reacheq 
a depth of 1250 feet, and yields 64,800 gallons in twenty. 
fourhours. From seventeen to twenty wells dug, yieldin 


| from 50,000 to 64,000 gallons, would be ample for the 


supply of Charleston, which requires 1,000,000 of gal. 
lons for every twenty-four hours. 

Buffalo in Kansas.—The Kansas Herald, of Seventh 
mo. 14, says that buffalo in numbers are ranging over 


| the prairies, only fifteen miles west of Fort Riley. With 


a spyglass, from a hill, they can be seen grazing as far 
as the eye can reach. Settlers who had located in the 
vicinity with herds of cattle, have been compelled to 
remove, for want of grass, which has been consumed by 
those animals. 

Loans for the War.—The extraordinary loans already 
made by France, England and Turkey, since the com. 
mencement of the war, amount to about $400,000,000, 
This immense sum has been required in addition to 
that obtained by increased taxation. 

A Pension of £50 a year has just been granted by the 
British Government, from the civil list, to the well- 
known and popular author of many works of Christian 
philosophy and literature, Dr. Dick. 

Snow still remains on the north-eastern slopes of the 
White Mountains. On Mount Jefferson there is a snow 
bank, four feet deep. 

Powder Mill Exploston—The drying-house at Ga- 
resche’s powder works near Wilmington, Del., blew‘up 
about 8 o’clock, on the morning of the 3d inst. It con- 
tained about one and a half tons of powder. Four per- 
sons were killed by the explosion. The explosion of 
the drying-house caused a mill, situated about 300 yards 
distant, to explode. In this mill there were four per- 
sons, none of whom were killed, but all were injured; 
two probably fatally. This mill contained about 1400 
pounds of powder. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Amos Hibbs, 0., $2, to 42, vol. 29; 
from Jas. T. Frame, agt., Io., for S. Todd, $2, to 17, vol. 
29; from Robt. Hall, O.,$4, vols. 27 and 28; from Abm. 


P. Rudolph, N. J., $4, vols. 28 and 29. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans 4 
SaMuEL BETTLE, Jr. } Phileda. 


Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the under 
signed. 

Joun C. Aten, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samvuet Auten, No. 134 S. Front St. 
Wii L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 


Diep, on the 6th of Fifth month last, Hannan Les, 
widow of the late Thomas Lee, of Maiden Creek, in the 
69th year of herage. Her residence was at Fallowfield, 
Chester county, but being at Exeter on a visit among 
her relatives whose company she seemed to enjoy more 
than was usual for her, she was taken with paralysis, 
and diedthere. She bore her sufferings during the short 
period allotted her after the attack, with patience and 
resignation, and her friends have the consoling belief, 
that her end was peace. 7 

suddenly, in this city, on the morning of the 
18th ult., in the 59th year of his age, George SMEDLEY, 
of Middletown, Delaware county, Pa.; a much esteemed 
overseer and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. Pos 
sessing strong natural abilities, by early submission 
the power of Divine grace, he became qualified for set 
vice in the militant church. Affable, tender, and sym@- 
pathizing in his disposition, and of discriminating judg 
ment, his advice and counsel were frequently sought im 
seasons of trial and perplexity; and while his unex- 
pected removal is a great loss to his family and neigh 
bourhood, we thankfully believe the language applies, 
—‘ For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
mennnrirnmrrnnrer et 
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